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General Introduction 

Research on the religious and spiritual lives of Ameri- 
can youth can involve methodological issues and chal- 
lenges different from those encountered when study- 
ing adults, or when not exploring religious factors in 
the lives of youth. This report provides an introduc- 
tory overview of some of those issues and challenges. 
It is written for interested researchers who are less 
experienced in studying youth and religion, as well as 
for consumers of research who are interested in im- 
proving their ability to assess the value of research 
findings. This is not a comprehensive, technical manual 
or textbook in research methods, but rather a general 
survey of some of the more important problems, ques- 
tions, and choices that arise in the study of American 
youth and religion. 

The following pages contain three major sections. This 
first section is a general introduction to key issues in 
the study of youth and religion. The following sections 
focus on issues particular to quantitative and qualita- 
tive research approaches to studying youth and reli- 
gion. 

Research Design 

There are several things to be aware of when studying 
the unique population of American youth. First, youth 
are often a difficult population to study. They tend to 
be very busy and mobile. The demands of school, 
sports, and other extracurricular activities create of- 
ten-unpredictable schedules. This can make it chal- 
lenging for researchers to find youth at home and dif- 
ficult for them to find time to complete the require- 
ments of the research project. The lives of American 
youth also make last minute schedule changes com- 
mon, and parents may not always be aware of their 
children’s schedules or even where their children are 
at any one time. 



Given the unpredictability in obtaining cooperation 
from youth, many researchers have found that the best 
times in the year to conduct research are between Sep- 
tember and November (the end of summer vacation 
until Thanksgiving) and between January and March. 
Holidays tend to be times when youth are very busy 
and often away on vacations. For high school seniors 
particularly, availability becomes a problem after the 
fall, when many are preparing mentally for college and 
it is often difficult to track them down and to get their 
attention. When youth do offer an opportunity to the 
researcher, it is wise to take advantage of the opening, 
since it may not come again. 

Youth, as minors, are also normally considered a vul- 
nerable population. As a result, research involving 
youth requires an awareness of certain concerns re- 
lated to study design, sampling 

Youth are often a difficult 
population to study. 

procedures, human subjects approval, parental con- 
sent, and many other issues that arise when studying 
this unique population. Furthermore, interest in study- 
ing the religious and spiritual lives of youth in particular 
creates added challenges, requiring sensitivity not only 
to issues in religious measurement generally, but also 
to the particularities of the categories and texture of 
religion and spirituality in the lives of youth today. 

There are multiple potential approaches to studying 
youth and religion. Two immediate issues are the gen- 
eral research design and sampling method. While 
closely linked, these are two distinct questions that 
will be determined primarily by the researcher’s inter- 
est and the particular issues one desires to study. In 
what follows, we outline the major alternative choices 
in research design and sampling methods. 
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The quantitative approach to research with youth typi- 
cally involves administering a survey questionnaire to 
a sample of respondents. If researchers decide a sur- 
vey is the best way to gather their data, there are sev- 
eral options for administering the survey: 

Telephone Survey. The survey research firm 
generates or buys a sample of telephone numbers 
and trained telephone interviewers call these num- 
bers, screen for households with youth, and ad- 
minister the survey questions over the telephone. 
This design usually takes advantage of technology 
in which the survey and survey response record- 
ing are computerized, providing an efficient way 
to obtain answers to a relatively large number of 
questions in a limited amount of time. 

Face-to-Face In-Home Survey. A sample of 
households with youth in residence is generated 
and trained interviewers go to their homes to con- 
duct the survey in person. Often, the interviewer 
asks the questions and records the answers either 
via pencil-and-paper or by entering them on a 
laptop computer. For particularly sensitive ques- 
tions, the interviewee can record his or her own 
answers directly into the laptop or onto the paper 
so the respondent does not have to answer di- 
rectly to the interviewer. 

In-School Survey. In this design, researchers 
obtain the permission of school officials to admin- 
ister a survey to students during school hours. This 
design provides a means to sample a large group 
of youth with relative efficiency; it also implies 
school-roster sampling and requires the full coop- 
eration of schools. 

Mail Survey. A sample of youth is generated 
using a mailing list. Selected individuals or house- 
holds are then mailed surveys, asked to complete 
the pencil-and-paper survey, and return it to the 



researcher by mail. Response rates for this type 
of survey tend to be much lower than other meth- 
ods, since more initiative is required of the respon- 
dent. 

There are many aspects of the religious and spiritual 
lives of American youth that cannot be adequately in- 
vestigated using quantitative survey research. Qualita- 
tive research methods provide a variety of alternative 
options for exploring these issues: 

In-Depth Interviews. A common method in 
qualitative research is the in-depth interview with 
individual youth. Interviews differ from surveys in 
that they involve open-ended questions that give 
respondents more opportunity to explain their an- 
swers, and interviewers the chance to follow-up 
on various questions in order to probe for more 
information from respondents. Interviews with 
youth often last about two hours and follow a gen- 
eral outline of questions, although there is much 
more freedom for variation in interviews than with 
surveys. Interviews can be arranged to take place 
in the youth’s home, at a designated research lo- 
cation, or at a convenient public meeting place, 
such as a library, restaurant, etc. 

Focus Groups. Rather than interviewing individual 
youth one at a time, this design brings together 
groups of youth interactively to discuss issues of 
interest. In a group format, participants are pre- 
sented with questions that they discuss. Skilled 
researchers who ask questions and generate dis- 
cussion among the participants best facilitate fo- 
cus groups. An alternative approach is to have no 
researcher present, but instead to provide the par- 
ticipants with a discussion or question guide, and 
videotape the resulting conversation. 
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Participant Observation. This type of investi- 
gation involves researchers immersing themselves 
in the life contexts of the youth being studied, in an 
attempt to understand better their natural environ- 
ments, situations, interactions, and experiences. 
This means becoming a part of the normal worlds 
of youth, attending church and youth group meet- 
ings with them, spending time in their schools and 
homes, and being present in a variety of other cir- 
cumstances in which youth interact. Participant 
observation may be veiy focused on specific indi- 
viduals (for example, choosing a small number of 
youth and immersing oneself in their daily routines). 
Or it may involve a broader study of a larger group 
(for instance, participating in the events of the se- 
nior class at a high school). 

One issue to consider in research on youth and reli- 
gion is the role of parents in the lives of youth. Some 
research questions will lead the researcher to be inter- 
ested in gathering information from parents as well as 
from youth. This adds another important data-collec- 
tion element to the research design. There are several 
ways to incorporate parents into the study designs 
mentioned above. The type of research conducted with 
parents will be dependent on the questions being 
asked. Including parents in research also presents new 
issues to be considered in the research process. 
Throughout this report, we will mention additional is- 
sues to take into consideration when parents are in- 
cluded in a research design. 

Sampling Methods 

A crucial aspect to any successful research project is 
the sampling of respondents to be used in the research. 
Sampling methods are often somewhat dictated by the 
type of research being conducted. However, choice 
of sampling methods is in-and-of-itself a major deci- 
sion to consider carefully. The first step is to deter- 
mine the target population, which is the group that the 
researcher is interested in studying and making claims 
about. One must then select a method that generates a 



sample that adequately represents this target popula- 
tion. 

There are two broad types of samples: probability and 
non-probability samples. Probability sampling is typi- 
cally preferable and more scientifically reliable, although 
it may not always be logistically or economically fea- 
sible. The logic of probability sampling is that all people 
in agiven target population have a known probability 
of being included in the sample. In thecase of a truly 

Probability sampling is 
typically preferable and 
more scientifically 
reliable, although it may 
not always be logistically 
or economically feasible. 

random sample, this probability is equal for all people 
in the target population. A probability sample is de- 
signed to closely resemble the larger population, and 
therefore the characteristics of the sample can be gen- 
eralized to the population. Probability samples tend to 
be more difficult and costly to obtain, since they re- 
quire a more systematic and comprehensive strategy 
for selecting the sample. But if representativeness of a 
given population is an important goal of the research, 
efforts must be made to obtain a probability sample. 

In a non-probability sample, cases are not selected 
systematically or randomly, and therefore cannot be 
said to be representative of the target population. There 
are times when the goal of research is not to describe 
accurately a bounded population, but instead to gen- 
erate some initial understanding of an issue or prob- 
lem through an in-depth study of a specific case or 
group. Non-probability samples can suffice in these 
situations. In all cases, however, it should be the 
overarching research goals (along with the resources 
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available to the researcher) that drive the type of sam- 
pling method and research design of the study. 

Recognize too that there are sometimes several levels 
or stages in generating a sample. In these cases, each 
level of the sample must be generated using probabil- 
ity methods in order for the sample to be truly represen- 

Available resources are 
significant considerations 
in data collection and 
analysis. Probability 
samples are often more 
costly and time-consuming 
to obtain. 

tative. For example, it is possible to develop a prob- 
ability sample of schools, but then fail to randomly se- 
lect the students within the schools. On the other hand, 
one may select a group of schools through non-prob- 
ability methods, but then use random selection when 
generating the sample from within each school. There 
may be justifiable reasons for combining probability 
and non-probability methods. But whatever the pro- 
cess, the chosen research methods should be clearly 
described and the level of representation accurately 
presented to the consumers of the research 
findings.The social research methodologists. Single- 
ton, Straits, and Straits (Approaches to Social Re- 
search, 2nd edition. 1993. New York:Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), present four questions to consider when 
deciding on a sampling method: 

• What is the stage of research? 

• How will the data be used? 

• What are the available resources for drawing 
the sample? 

• How will the data be collected? 



In general, theprecision and generalizability of the 
sample depend upon the purpose of the research. 
Often, beginning stages of research are used to get a 
sense for some of the issues and patterns at hand to 
guide future research. In this case, anon-probability 
sample may provide helpful information without the 
expense and time of a more precise random sample. 
But data that will be used to make generalizations 
about a larger population or to formulate public 
policy need to be much more precise. 

Another significant factor is the resources available for 
data collection and analysis. Probability samples are 
often more costly and time-consuming to obtain. 
Therefore, a researcher must consider the balance 
between the goals of the research and the resources 
available. Finally, the method of data collection will be 
linked to sampling methods. Survey research tends to 
lend itself to probability sampling. With qualitative re- 
search, such as participant observation or in-depth in- 
terviews, it is often not as feasible to ensure a repre- 
sentative sample. In these cases, non-probability 
samples are often an acceptable means of gathering 
data. 

The main available methods of probability sampling 
include the following: 

Random Digit Dialing (RDD). This method 
is used when conducting telephone surveys. 
A sampling firm uses a computer program to 
generate phone numbers in proportion to ex- 
isting phones in area codes and exchanges in 
order to achieve a sample that is nationally 
representative. This is one of the most effec- 
tive ways to achieve a random telephone 
sample. However, this sampling method ex- 
cludes households without a telephone and 
people without permanent residences (typi- 
cally the poor and younger adults). There are 
also potential problems with households that 
have multiple phone lines or lines dedicated to 
Internet use. These households may have a 
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higher probability of being targeted, although 
mostRDD technology has methods for iden- 
tifying additional lines that are not used as a 
regular phone line. 

Stratified Random Sample. Here the target 
population is divided on a characteristic cor- 
related to the dependent variable (race, social 
class, religion), and then a random sample is 
drawn from each segment or strata of the 
population. This type of sampling is useful for 
ensuring that the variability in the population is 
represented and may reduce sampling errors 
that might arise if one segment of the popula- 
tion is not sufficiently represented. The draw- 
back to this approach is that it is necessary to 
have information about the stratifying variable 
prior to drawing the sample. This information 
is not always readily available or can become 
quite costly to obtain. 

Cluster Sampling. This approach randomly 
selects samples across national geographical 
sampling units, then samples among census 
tracts, then among neighborhood blocks, and 
then down to households with youth. This 
method is especially useful for research involv- 
ing researchers going to the homes of the po- 
tential respondents, because it is more effi- 
cient for interviewers to be able to do a group 
of interviews in geographic clusters. Although 
it is efficient in terms of human and financial 
resources, it is a less precise sample strategy 
in terms of representativeness, since house- 
holds in a given cluster will tend to be more 
homogeneous. One way to increase the pre- 
cision of cluster sampling is to select a higher 
number of clusters and fewer cases within each 
cluster, but this will increase costs again. Avail- 
able resources will be significant in determin- 
ing the balance between cost efficiency and 
sampling precision. 



School Roster Sampling. This method ran- 
domly samples schools from lists of the uni- 
verse of public and private middle and high 
schools across the nation, stratifying by de- 
sired category (region, size, racial makeup, 
etc.). Researchers must secure the coopera- 
tion of the school principal (and school board 
members, if necessary). They then sample stu- 
dents from school rosters, contact parents for 
their informed consent, and conduct the data 
collection with the students, typically in 
schools. 

Direct Link to Survey. If a research design 
includes both a survey and in-depth interviews, 
one way to sample interviewees is to select a 
random sample from the survey respondents 
for follow-up interviews. If the survey was ad- 
ministered to a probability sample, the inter- 
views should also be fairly representative of 
the target population. This representativeness 
is an advantage of this strategy, along with the 
fact that interviews can be linked with the re- 
sponses on the survey to strengthen the analy- 
sis of each component of the data. 

Options for non-probability sampling methods include 

the following: 

Purposive Area Sampling. Carefully choose 
a limited number of sites that roughly repre- 
sent different faces of America (for example, 
Northeast inner city, Midwest small town, ru- 
ral South, etc.) and conduct research in these 
sites. Note that the method for sampling within 
each site must then be determined. Selecting 
sites that represent different facets of the larger 
population can provide good data for making 
comparisons based on regional differences. 
This sampling method is often also used when 
there is a particular type of population that the 
researcher is interested in studying. For ex- 
ample, if the interest is in urban or inner-city 
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youth, a nationally representative sample will 
not make as much sense as a sample that is 
limited to 10 of the nations largest cities. An- 
other use of this sampling method is when the 
goal of the research is to study the dynamics 
of entire communities or specific people groups 
that are concentrated in certain locations. Al- 
though this sampling method can be very use- 
ful for specific research goals, it is important 
to note that the researcher will not necessarily 
be able to generalize the results to a larger 
population. 

Sample Lists. A sample can be obtained 
through mail or telephone lists that are pur- 
chased from sampling firms, or by generating 
lists from organizations. For example, if re- 
searchers are interested specifically in Catho- 
lic youth, they may want to obtain a list of all 
of the members of the Catholic churches in a 
given area. Using that fist of members, they 
could then select a random sample. Similar to 
purposive area sampling, this method is help- 
ful when there is a very specific population of 
interest. It is important, however, to check the 
reliability and completeness of the list being 
used, particularly if it is being purchased from 
a sampling firm, since published lists tend to 
become dated quickly and may not contain 
the entire target population. 

Quota Sampling. A variation on purposive 
and stratified sampling, this method determines 
a specific number of each type of respondent 
desired for the study. Interviewers or research- 
ers then select people who fit the criteria until 
they have reached the quota number. For ex- 
ample, if a study wants to include 15 Mormon 
and 15 non-religious youth, the interviewer 
may select any respondent they can access as 
long as they are either Mormon or non-reli- 
gious. Once the interviewer has interviewed 
1 5 Mormons, they stop intervi ewing Mormons 



and only interview non-religious youth until they 
have reached their quota of 15. This can be a 
good way of ensuring that a sample includes 
respondents from each relevant segment of the 
population. Unlike stratified sampling, the re- 
spondents within each category are not se- 
lected randomly. This makes it easier to gather 
the sample and reduces the time and costs in- 
volved in completing the process. However, 
allowing the interviewer to choose any respon- 
dents who meet the one selection criteria very 
likely introduces bias into the sample; it will 
not be safe to assume that those selected ac- 
curately represent the category of people from 
which they were chosen. 

Convenience Sampling. In this approach, 
individuals are selected into the study based 
on their convenient availability to the re- 
searcher, rather than through a systematic se- 
lection method. This is clearly the simplest 
method of sampling, since it makes no spe- 
cific requirements of the researcher in select- 
ing the sample. This method is usually used in 
initial stages of research to help researchers 
begin to become familiar with the topic and to 
discover the types of questions that they should 
ask in future research. Since the costs of a 
convenience sample are relatively minimal, this 
is a good way to test a research instrument or 
get started in the research process. Results 
from a convenience sample, however, should 
be interpreted cautiously and not used to for- 
mulate generalizations. 

Referral Sampling. This approach is often 
used when studying a group that is a small sub- 
set of the population. In this method, respon- 
dents who fit the research criteria are asked 
to refer others they know who may also fit the 
research criteria. Thus, a sample is built through 
the networks of the population of interest. A 
referral sample is also a relatively low-cost way 
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of sampling. This type of sample is most ad- 
vantageous when studying a very specific 
group of people that might be hard to locate 
in the general population. For instance, if the 
researcher were specifically interested in youth 
involved in a particular new religious move- 
ment, the most effective way to identify this 
group of youth would be through referrals of 
others who are also involved in the group. 

Sampling becomes more challenging when dealing 
specifically with youth, as opposed to the general U.S. 
adult population. Households that contain youth are a 
minority among U.S. households. This makes the task 
of locating eligible respondents more difficult Any sam- 
pling method that begins with all households in the U.S. 
and narrows down from there will face the need to 
screen for eligible households, thus adding to the cost 
and labor involved. One possible answer to this con- 
cern is to start by identifying samples that will be likely 
to contain youth. 

Schools, for example, seem a natural place to begin 
when one wants to research youth. Indeed, sampling 
through schools has many advantages. Using a 

Households that contain 
youth are a minority 
among U.S. households. 

school-based sample avoids many screening difficul- 
ties and locates concentrations of youth quickly. Once 
a sample is obtained through a school-roster, there is 
often the added benefit of access to additional infor- 
mation about the students in the sample. Schools can 
also sometimes provide researchers with a variety of 
useful school records for each student (transcripts, 
attendance, behavioral records, etc.). In some cases, 
doing research through a school generates a better 
response rate by lending researchers credibility with 
the parents and increasing the personal contact be- 



tween researchers and parents. Finally, follow-up with 
respondents may be more easily facilitated through 
schools. 

In spite of these benefits, however, researchers may 
be moving away from school-based sampling due to 
some of the obstacles present in this type of method. 
One of the biggest initial hurdles is obtaining coopera- 
tion from the school. This is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult as principals and administrators become more 
weary of requests to administer surveys and wary of 
the risks associated with allowing outside researchers 
into their schools. Wanting to ask questions about re- 
ligion and spirituality often only make this problem 
worse. Once generally committed to a school-based 
sampling design, non-cooperation by a selected school 
can also create difficulties if maintaining a representa- 
tive sample is apriority. Potential non-cooperation by 
parents then compounds any school refusals, thus low- 
ering the response rate even further. Also, school-based 
samples, while targeting the majority of youth, still miss 
youth who are home-schooled and who have dropped 
out of school. This may not be a problem for some 
studies, but these are significant populations that may 
be important to many questions about youth and reli- 
gion. 

School-based sampling appears efficient on the front 
end, by locating large gatherings of youth. However, 
there is much communication and legwork required to 
make a school-based sampling design work success- 
fully. Before choosing this design, a researcher needs 
to carefully weigh the costs and benefits, and deter- 
mine if the additional organization and coordination 
with a third party is worth the benefits of a school- 
roster sample. If this sampling method is used, it is 
also important to keep in mind that a school-based 
approach can take a great deal of time and patience. 
Also, schools can vary greatly, providing very differ- 
ent environments for the children who attend them. 
For most types of research, it is important actually to 
visit in person each school being sampled to get a “feel” 
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for the context of the school and any problems that 
may arise. It may also be advisable to conduct inter- 
views with teachers, volunteers, principals, school 
counselors, and other potentially insightful informants 
about school context. 

Whatever the sampling method eventually chosen, there 
are several considerations to be made specifically 
about studying religion among youth. First, the re- 
searcher needs to take into account those who may 
not be well represented in the sample, such as reli- 
gious minorities. If the researcher is interested in fur- 

Some scholars suggest that 
research about youth and 
religion need not be 
limited to current youth. 

ther understanding a variety of religious traditions, in- 
cluding particular religious minorities, it may be neces- 
sary to over-sample these groups. In addition, reli- 
gious “drop-outs” may need to be identified, since 
youth who have become disengaged or alienated from 
their religious tradition may have significant insights to 
offer. The chosen sampling methods need to be able 
to identify these youth and be sure that their voices are 
included. Finally, some scholars suggest that research 
about youth and religion need not be limited to current 
youth. Instead, they suggest, we can learn about 
youth’s experience of religion by asking older people 
to talk retrospectively about their experiences with 
religion when they were younger. One important ques- 
tion about religion is often about its long-term effects 
on youth. This method of asking people who are be- 
yond their teen years may provide insight into the long- 
term salience of religious experiences that occurred 
during adolescence. However, researchers should also 
be aware of significant validity problems often involved 
in the gathering of retrospective data. 



Sample Size 

There is no single or simple answer to the question of 
how large a sample size one must obtain. More spe- 
cific information about sample size will be discussed 
below in the sections on qualitative and quantitative 
research. However, there are some general principles 
to keep in mind when deciding upon an adequate 
sample size. As is the case in other areas of research 
design, sample size must be driven primarily by the 
research goals and methods. Researchers must deter- 
mine what claims they want to be able to make based 
on the data they collect, and then decide on the type 
of sample that will best support those claims. If the 
goal is to claim generalizability to a larger population, 
then the sample must be large enough to represent the 
variation within that target population. For example, a 
researcher who is interested in making comparisons 
between religious groups would need to obtain a 
sample large enough to include adequate representa- 
tion of the religious variation in the general population. 
But if the goal is to provide a “thick description” of a 
narrowly defined population, then there may be more 
credibility to a study that selects fewer cases and de- 
votes more resources to the thorough examination of 
each case. In addition, researchers need to consider 
the audiences to whom they want to present their find- 
ings, and estimate the sample size required to support 
the claims they wish to make to these audiences. 

Time Dimensions 

Researchers studying youth and religion also need to 
consider the time dimension of their design. Cross- 
sectional designs study youth at one point in time, pro- 
viding a “snapshot” view of the lives of youth. Longi- 
tudinal designs follow the same youth over a period of 
time, to see how they change as they age and undergo 
new experiences. As with other research issues, the 
decision about the time dimensions of research should 
be driven by the goals and questions of primary inter- 
est to the researchers. 
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Cross-sectional designs provide for simple, time- 
bounded data collection. They are good at descrip- 
tion, at showing associations, and for merely suggest- 
ing causal relationships among variables. Longitudinal 
designs are generally more impressive and desirable. 
A longitudinal design is usually needed to make strong 
claims about causality (for example, about the effects 
of religiosity on youth outcomes). This approach re- 
quires a good first wave response rate, personal con- 
nections with respondents, and maintaining the study’s 
contact with respondents between waves (through 
newsletters, birthday cards, address tracking, etc.). 
In longitudinal studies, the second and subsequent 
waves of data collection are relatively inexpensive, since 
subjects’ contact information is already known from 
the first wave of data collection. When done well, sec- 
ond and subsequent waves of data collection can get 
very high response rates, since subjects tend to know 

Most scholars agree that a 
longitudinal research 
design is very desirable 
and worth the effort 
whenever it is logistically 
possible to accomplish. 

and trust the study. Note that in order to track first 
wave survey respondents of a telephone survey, it 
is necessary to obtain their name, address, and per- 
haps other contact information — which reduces the 
anonymity of the respondents and can complicate 
the task of confidentiality. 

Most scholars agree that a longitudinal research de- 
sign is very desirable and worth the effort whenever it 
is logistically possible to accomplish. But doing longi- 
tudinal research with youth presents some specific 
challenges that need to be addressed. First, youth can 



be difficult to track over time. Youth tend to be a fairly 
mobile population, particularly with current divorce 
rates and the rise in the numbers of youth who move 
as a result of shifts of their family structure or changes 
in parental custody. This can make it difficult to keep 
track of respondents for follow-up research. One sug- 
gestion for dealing with this mobility is to try to identify 
a key, settled contact person who will always be able 
to provide the location of the respondent. 

Two other important questions also need to be con- 
sidered in longitudinal research. First, what ages of 
youth should be studied in the first wave? And sec- 
ond, how soon after the first wave should subsequent 
waves of data collection be administered? The an- 
swer to the first question should depend in part upon 
the goal of the research. Some researchers suggest 
that if you want to follow youth over time, the best 
approach is to start with a younger sample so that 
they can be followed throughout their teen years. How- 
ever, others may feel the need to make comparisons 
across age groups as well as over time. One option is 
to generate a sample in which the majority of the par- 
ticipants are concentrated in the younger age range, 
with a smaller group filling out the older age range for 
comparison purposes. 

There are different reasonable answers to the second 
question. Some argue that the way religion affects youth 
is a long-range process, so that there should be a sub- 
stantial time lapse in order to see any longitudinal change 
or to observe the full range of these religious effects. 
On the other hand, some scholars argue that children’s 
lives are in such rapid transition that follow-up waves 
should happen in much shorter increments. In longitu- 
dinal research with adults, one year may seem too short 
of a follow-up period. However, much can happen in 
a child’s life within one year, and this may be compel- 
ling reason to do longitudinal follow-up on a yearly 
basis instead of waiting two or three years. In addition 
to capturing the accelerated pace of adolescence, 
shorter follow-up periods make it easier to track re- 
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spondents. While shorter follow-up increments may 
be desirable for many reasons, if this approach is taken, 
the researcher should keep in mind that there will be 
things that will not change over the course of one year, 
and more complex understanding of these issues may 
require multiple follow-ups in order to achieve the 
long-range benefits of longitudinal research. Finally, if 
parents are included in the first wave of the research, 
a decision about if and when to follow-up with par- 
ents must be made. This will depend on the type of 
information gathered from parents and their roles in 
the overall study. If parents are used primarily as a 
source of information about family history, religious 
background, and demographic information about the 
children and their families, then these are things that 
will not change dramatically over time and may not 
require longitudinal follow-up with the parents. If, how- 
ever, parents are asked more specific questions about 
their children and their relationships with their children, 
things that might change and evolve as the children 
change, this might raise the need for a longitudinal fol- 
low-up with parents as well as with children. The re- 
source constraints and goals of the study will also help 
to determine at what points the parents are re-inter- 
viewed. 

The Research Instrument 
Once a general research design and sampling method 
have been selected, the next step is generally to create 
the research instrument that will be used in the study. 
In the case of quantitative research this is usually a 
survey questionnaire. For qualitative research this can 
be the interview schedule, focus group questions, and 
so on. There are multiple issues to consider which are 
unique to each type of research design and research 
instrument. There are also some general considerations 
to be aware of when beginning to design a study of 
youth and religion. 



and seek to understand the role of religion in the lives 
of youth. Religion is often an understated influence in 
people’s lives, and people — perhaps especially 
youth — are not always fully conscious about the ways 
in which it affects them. This creates a burden on the 
researcher to probe for this information, to measure it 
well, and to encourage youth to think reflectively about 
religious issues. For one useful handbook of measures 
of religion and spirituality, see Measures of Religios- 
ity, edited by Peter C. Hill and Ralph W. Hood, Jr. 
(Birmingham, AL: Religious Education Press, 1999). 

In addition, religion is often very “contextual” in the 
way it influences youth. For instance, the effects of 
religion may be different for students who share simi- 
lar religious beliefs with the majority of their peers at 

Once the research instru- 
ment has been drafted, it is 
important to pretest it. 

school, as opposed to those who are of a religious 
minority. The effects of religion can also be conflated 
with family influences. Particularly in the lives of youth, 
religion is often closely tied to their family context and 
heritage and the relationships they have with parents, 
grandparents, siblings, and others. The influences of 
religious congregations can be important as well. In 
seeking to understand the influence of religion in the 
lives of youth, it is necessary to be alert to this pos- 
sible conflation and to take steps to try to separate 
religious influences from other contextual variables. It 
is also important to keep in mind that youth and their 
parents may have very different views of their fami : 
lies’ religion and one perspective should not be as- 
sumed to represent the other. 



Religion in particular is an aspect of personal and so- Once the research instrument has been drafted, it is 
rial life that has not always been measured well in the important to pretest it. This usually involves conduct- 
past. Experienced scholars emphasize the importance mg P^ ot interviews or surveys to identify any potential 
of including in the research good ways to ask about glitches or questions that don’t workthe way they were 
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intended. When studying youth, it can also be helpful 
to involve youth themselves in the process of evaluat- 
ing the instrument. Their perspective can be helpful in 
identifying questions that would be interpreted differ- 
ently by youth than by an adult researcher, and sug- 
gesting wording that may be more relevant or under- 
standable for teens. Another issue to consider is the 
fact that the effectiveness of the research instrument 
may vary across different segments of the population. 
For example, youth culture may be different in differ- 
ent sub-cultures or among various minority groups. It 
is important as much as is feasible to test effectiveness 
across the range of groups that will be included in the 
final sample. 

Informed Consent 

An important consideration in all research with human 
subjects is informed consent. In most research set- 
tings, the procedures for obtaining informed consent 
from participants will require approval by a Human 
Subjects Institutional Review Board (IRB). The spe- 
cific nature of the project and the requirements of the 
IRB will guide much about the consent procedures. 
However, there are some general guidelines worth 
understanding. 

First, it is important to appreciate what is meant by 
informed consent. Informed consent requires that prior 
to obtaining consent, the researcher must give partici- 
pants any information that may influence their willing- 
ness to participate and must present this information in 
language that is easily understood by people without 
any background in the research topic. Some of the 
information that should be provided to potential par- 
ticipants includes the title of the research project; name 
and contact information of the Principal Investigator 
and local IRB; the means by which confidentiality will 
be maintained in the research; any potential costs, risks, 
or benefits to the participant; a statement about any 
monetary compensation provided; expected duration 
of their participation in the project; and assurance that 
participants may at any point during the research refuse 



to answer any question or discontinue their participa- 
tion without penalty. Additional details about the pro- 
cess of obtaining informed consent should be obtained 
through each researcher’s local IRB. 

Once this information has been provided, potential 
participants must give active consent to be involved in 
the study. Failure to refuse to participate does not con- 
stitute consent. Rather subjects must actively agree to 
participate in the research. In research with youth un- 
der the age of 1 8 , a parent or legal guardian must pro- 
vide active consent. And, in addition to the consent of 
parents, the researcher must obtain the assent of the 
minors. Assent means that the youth provide affirma- 
tive agreements to be participants in the study. Again, 
failure of youth to refuse does not qualify as assent. 
Most IRB regulations stipulate that the parental con- 
sent must be in written form. However, it is possible to 
receive exceptions for research conducted over the 
telephone. In this case, verbal consent of the parents 
and the children may be acceptable. Note, too, that if 
the research design includes sampling through schools, 
this usually creates additional layers of consent, as it 
becomes necessary to secure the consent of princi- 
pals, school boards, and often other school officials. 

In the experience of many, the biggest challenge in all 
of this is to persuade parents to allow their children to 
participate in research. In some studies, for example, 
twenty percent of parents have been willing to com- 
plete surveys themselves but were unwilling to allow 
their teenage children to be surveyed. There is a wide 
range of variability in how protective parents are of 
their children. Various strategies can be used to in- 
crease the likelihood that parents will agree to let their 
children participate. Name recognition is helpful — it 
often lends credibility to the study if the research is 
associated with a reputable university or research firm. 
It is also important to establish early on that the inquiry 
concerns academic research and is not a marketing 
ploy. Moreover, presenting parents with a clear ex- 
planation of how the data will be used and the benefits 
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of having their children involved can be helpful. Al- 
though they will not directly hear the answers their 
children give, you can offer to send parents aggregate 
reports or newsletters to increase their sense of per- 
sonal “ownership” in the project. If the goals of the 

In the experience of many, 
the biggest challenge of all 
of this is to persuade 
parents to allow their 
children to participate in 
research. 

project appeal to parents, this can also increase co- 
operation rates. It may be helpful to stress that partici- 
pation is important because the research will be used 
to help generate better policies or resources for teens 
and parents. Usually, however, once parents give con- 
sent, it is likely that their youth will consent as well. 
Experience suggests that many youth are glad for an 
opportunity to talk with someone who is genuinely in- 
terested in what they have to say. Some scholars, how- 
ever, advise presenting to youth the request to partici- 
pate in the research using the language of “a study” or 
“a project” instead of “research,” since some youth 
may feel intimidated by scientific sounding language. 

Confidentiality 

Youth are legal minors and are considered a vulner- 
able population. Therefore, issues of confidentiality 
must be handled with extra care. In studying youth, 
confidentiality must extend beyond the traditional goal 
of making sure that those who read the results of the 
research cannot identify respondents. Researchers 
must also ensure that the information they gather from 
youth is not accessible to people close to the youth 
who might have an interest in the information. Keep- 
ing information confidential from parents, for instance, 
can become a significant challenge in research with 



youth. Parents themselves play a key role in a 
researcher’s ability to assure confidentiality to the youth. 
Sometimes parents’ desires to violate this confidenti- 
ality may be the result of wanting to protect their chil- 
dren from possible negative effects of the research. A 
researcher can counter this by building trust with par- 
ents so that they allow their children to be studied out- 
side of their presence. Parents must know ahead of 
time and in very clear terms that they will not have 
access to any of the information given by their chil- 
dren. It may help to explain some of the reasoning 
behind this need for confidentiality — for example, that 
teens may be more truthful if they are sure their an- 
swers are confidential. 

Once parents have agreed to the confidential terms of 
the research, then the youth also must be assured of 
the confidentiality of their responses. It is important 
for the researcher to create an atmosphere where the 
youth trust the confidential nature of the research and 
are therefore comfortable disclosing information. The 
researcher should also take precautions to double 
check that others are not hearing the surveys or con- 
versations taking place. After assuring the parents and 
youth of the confidential nature of the research, the 
burden then rests on the researchers to do everything 
in their power to maintain that confidentiality. Human 
Subjects IRBs at most colleges and universities will 
have formal procedures to help researchers maintain 
confidentiality in their research. Complicating the mat- 
ter, however, is the fact that signs of serious and unad- 
dressed neglect or abuse of or by the youth — espe- 
cially threats of violence and suicide — that may sur- 
face in the course of the research need to be reported 
to relevant authorities. IRBs normally have guidelines 
and protocols for dealing with such situations. 

Incentives 

For many Americans today, time is at a premium. This 
fact, along with the recent surge of aggressive 
telemarketing, has increased the difficulty of getting 
people to agree to participate in academic research. 
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particularly when it is conducted over the telephone. 
For much research, the response rate is an important 
factor in supporting the validity of the findings. In or- 
der to increase response rates, some researchers have 
begun to offer incentives to potential subjects to par- 
ticipate in the research. 

Many studies that have used incentives report that this 
has increased their response rates. However, some 
scholars claim that incentives, particularly financial in- 
centives, are not effective. They argue that people are 
either willing to participate or they are not, and offer- 
ing money does not induce a si gnificant amount of re- 
sistant people to be willing to participate. Others sup- 
port the use of incentives, but point out that the effec- 
tiveness of offering an incentive depends on a variety 
of factors, such as the type or amount of incentive, the 

It is important for the 
researcher to create an 
atmosphere where the 
youth trust the confidential 
nature of the research and 
are therefore comfortable 
disclosing information. 



population to which you are offering the incentive, the 
research design, and so on. Another factor to con- 
sider is that the use of incentives requires that addi- 
tional data be collected from respondents in order to 
send them the incentives. It is the research team’s bur- 
den to ensure that the collection of identifying infor- 
mation does not jeopardize the confidentiality prom- 
ised to the respondents. However, even if extra cau- 
tions are taken to protect this information, some re- 
spondents may hesitate to provide identifying infor- 
mation, as this may reduce their feelings of anonymity. 
The decision to offer an incentive must weigh the costs 



and benefits, including the likelihood and value of 
achieving a higher response rate and the availability of 
financial resources. 

If incentives are to be offered, there are several ques- 
tions that must then be addressed. Most incentives 
are in the form of money. However, it is also possible 
to offer gifts or gift certificates. Some researchers ar- 
gue that gift certificates may actually be more effective 
with youth populations. However, this approach in- 
troduces complexity in that gifts are not as flexible as 
cash: for national studies, it puts a burden on research- 
ers to offer gift certificates for items that will be avail- 
able and have appeal to teens in all regions of the coun- 
try. 

For those who decide to use cash incentives, the next 
question is how much to offer. Ethical considerations 
and IRB reviews suggest that incentives must not be 
so large as to be coercive. This is of particular con- 
cern when dealing with low-income respondents for 
whom money might have a stronger influence in their 
decisions about whether or not to participate. Most 
studies of youth that rely on incentives offer between 
$10 and $20 for a completed survey or interview. 
Another question that arises is whether or not to offer 
the same incentive to everyone. There are those who 
will be willing to participate regardless of an incentive; 
then there are those for whom offers of money will 
directly influence their decisions to participate or not. 
Some studies offer baseline incentives to everyone, 
but offer higher amounts to people who are reluctant 
and require additional persuasion to participate. The 
idea is to use larger incentives only for those that would 
not participate without them. This approach has the 
advantage of being more economical, in only offering 
a large incentive when absolutely necessary; and it gives 
flexibility in efforts to increase the response rate. How- 
ever, it may also raise ethical concerns about the dif- 
ferential treatment of participants, and methodological 
concerns about possible sampling biases. 
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Age Range 

When designing a study of young people, one must 
ask the question, “who are ‘youth’?” There are sev- 
eral answers to this question, most of them dependent 
on the goals of the research being conducted. Histori- 
cally, youth has been most often marked as the time 
between the onset of puberty and the onset of transi- 
tion to adulthood, usually defined in this case as be- 
tween the ages of 12 to 13 and 18 to 19. However, 
there are several complicating issues to consider when 
deciding what ages to include in a study of youth. 

At the lower age boundary, one question is how old 
do respondents need to be to be included in the study. 
Many researchers say that children younger than 12 
are not cognitively developed enough to participate in 
research in a meaningful way. It is unclear whether 10 
year olds, for instance, can clearly articulate their ex- 
periences, in the case of an interview; or can fully un- 
derstand and respond to survey questions, in the case 

When designing a study of 
young people, one must ask 
the question, “ who are 
‘youth’?” 

of a survey design. WTien research questions relate to 
religious beliefs and practices, it is important to con- 
sider at what age children begin to develop salient re- 
ligious identities. If the goal of the research is to hear 
how youth think about and live out their religious iden- 
tities, one must ask at what age do they become com- 
petent to articulate these issues. In addition, some re- 
ligious experiences, such as church confirmation, are 
tied to age and would only be captured with certain 
ages of respondents. 

There are other issues, however, for which beginning 
research at age twelve may omit some significant de- 
velopmental patterns. Some researchers argue that 



certain risk behaviors often begin at early ages, so if 
researchers are interested in what factors lead to de- 
linquency or premarital sex, the research may need to 
include children as young as 10. Involving children this 
young creates complications, however. First, it places 
an additional burden on the researcher to make sure 
that the research instrument is accessible to all ages of 
children in the study. There may be questions that are 
too complex or confusing for younger children. Length 
of the research instrument may also need to be varied 
depending on age, with younger children having a 
shorter attention span and less likely to be able to com- 
plete a long survey or interview. Also, obtaining IRB 
approval for research becomes more difficult with a 
younger sample. The younger the children are, the 
more vulnerable they are considered to be, and there- 
fore will normally be subject to stricter, more protec- 
tive standards of research by IRBs. Sensitive ques- 
tions, such as those about delinquency and sexual ac- 
tivity, may not be approved for children so young. 
Some of the reasoning behind this is that exposing chil- 
dren to these questions may in-and-of itself have causal 
and perhaps harmful effects on them. 

At the upper age boundary, there are just as many 
issues to consider. Certain social and cultural markers 
in our society indicate that age 18 is a significant tran- 
sition into early adulthood. However, culture is always 
evolving, and this transition is rarely uniform across all 
areas of life. Some scholars argue that “youth” lasts 
until the establishment of financial autonomy, career 
commitments, and possibly marriage. This perspec- 
tive would argue that the period of life we refer to as 
youth can extend to age 22, 25, or even older. Re- 
gardless of how “youth” is defined, it is certain that 
there are still significant changes going on in most 
people’s lives between the ages of 18 and 25. What 
implications might this have for research design? Again, 
the question of the age range of study should depend 
in large part on the larger questions that drive the re- 
search. 
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When researchers decide to study youth past age 17, 
other concerns arise. One logistical issue is that many 
youth at this age leave their parents’ homes, at least 
seasonally, to attend college, to travel, or to work else- 
where. This may mean that studies, which include re- 
spondents up through age 18 and beyond, may suffer 
lower response rates, as older youth may be harder to 
locate. At the same time, once respondents turn age 
18 they are no longer legal minors, IRB human sub- 
jects concerns slacken, and parental consent is no 
longer necessary for their participation. 

Aside from logistical considerations, there may be pro- 
found qualitati ve differences between youth who are 
age 18 and older and those still of school age. If these 
differences are of interest to the researcher, then it will 

When deciding upon the 
best age range for a study, 
it is necessary to keep in 
mind the goal of the 
research. 

be helpful to include a wider age range in the study. 
However, if it is a goal of the research to be able to 
make generalizations about youth who are of school 
age in a family context, then it is possible that including 
youth over age 18 will introduce variation into the 
study that will make generalizations difficult. Similarly, 
if one is interested in the transitions during youth and 
into young adulthood, then it will be necessary to ex- 
tend the age boundary even further. But for those who 
want to restrict focus to the traditional concept of 
adolescence, this may not be a wise decision. 



of youth, ages 12-18 may be an appropriate range. 
However, if the goal is to examine how in-depth mecha- 
nisms work among youth, the researcher may be bet- 
ter served by selecting a narrower group and studying 
them more closely. This may be particularly true for 
longitudinal research. For example, if the goal of the 
research is to understand as fully as possible the mecha- 
nisms of friendship networks, one potential strategy 
might be to select a single age cohort (perhaps stu- 
dents at age 14) and then follow this one group over 
time. This design may provide better data than attempt- 
ing to track a large range of ages and account for all of 
the variance that occurs as a function of age differences. 

One age-range issue particularly pertinent for school- 
based sampling designs is the increasing rate of school 
drop-outs. Using school rosters to sample respondents 
introduces the risk of missing youth who have dropped 
out of school. This risk increases dramatically around 
age 1 6. A school-based sample that includes students 
beyond age 16 should acknowledge that likely bias in 
the sample, which, depending on the substantive fo- 
cus on the research, may significantly alter the results 
of the study. 

With this, we conclude our review of issues and ques- 
tions arising in consideration of general research de- 
sign for studies on youth and religion. The following 
two sections examine concerns related to quantitative 
and qualitative research designs more specifically. 



The standard 12-18 age range for youth is large and 
encompasses a huge amount of variance. WTien de- 
ciding upon the best age range for a study, again, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the goal of the research. If 
the goal of the research is to give a broad description 
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Quantitative Research 

Research Design 

The following pages provide a more detailed descrip- 
tion of alternative methods of conducting surveys, and 
some of the strengths and weaknesses associated with 
each method. As always, determinations of research 
design should be driven by the project’s larger research 
questions, which help to identify a method most con- 
sistent with research goals and feasible to accomplish 
with available resources. 

Telephone Surveys. The major advantage of a 
telephone survey is that it provides a relatively cost 
effective way to question a large number of re- 
spondents in a relatively short time. In particular, 
nationally representative samples are more acces- 
sible and therefore much less costly by telephone 
than with a face-to-face survey design. The use of 
telephone calling centers to conduct the surveys 
also allows for closer oversight by the research 
team, which is able to monitor the interviewers. 
Another advantage of the telephone interview over 
the in-home survey is that it can often be com- 
pleted with one phone contact. This reduces the 
risk of incomplete surveys that can occur when 
respondents change their minds of when schedul- 
ing difficulties arise in arranging an alternative time 
to complete the survey. Some researchers who 
have used telephone survey techniques have found 
that the telephone is an effective way to survey 
youth, since teens already tend to spend a lot of 
time on the phone and are often very comfortable 
with long telephone conversations. 

There are some potential drawbacks to the tele- 
phone survey design, however. First they auto- 
matically exclude the approximately five percent 
of the U.S. population that are transient, without 
permanent homes, or do not have a telephone in 
their houses. This limitation introduces a slight bias 
into the telephone survey sample, predominantly 



against lower income and young adult segments 
of the population. Another drawback of telephone 
surveys is that recent years have seen a decline in 
the response rates they produce. Increases in ag- 
gressive telemarketing have made people more 
suspicious of telephone researchers, and many 
people will not stay on the phone long enough to 
distinguish between telemarketing and academic 
research. This makes it difficult sometimes to get 
a final response rate much higher than 55 or 60 
percent without additional costs for call-backs and 
refusal conversions. In addition, telephone surveys 
are limited in potential length. Previous research 
has found that most effective surveys last only 15- 
25 minutes over the phone. This limited time frame, 
in which respondents are willing to participate and 
able to provide reliable answers, limits the total 
number of questions that can be asked. It also 
places an additional burden on the survey to be 
composed of only the highest quality questions that 
will provide the most important information pos- 
sible. A final drawback of phone surveys becomes 
a factor if the research design includes plans for 
longitudinal follow-up: telephone surveys provide 
less personal contact with respondents than face- 
to-face, in-home surveys. The relative lack of per- 
sonal contact may reduce respondents’ willing- 
ness to participate in future waves of the survey 
project. 

Face-to-Face In-Home Surveys. The face-to- 
face in-home survey has many strengths and is the 
research design used in several top-quality national 
studies. With this design, it is possible to include 
households in a study that are transient or that do 
not have telephones. This design has also gener- 
ally been found to produce higher response rates 
than either telephone or mail surveys. In addition, 
this survey design generally allows for longer sur- 
veys with more questions. The attention span and 
cooperation level of respondents is higher in face- 
to-face interviews, allowing the survey to be up to 
two or three times as long as telephone surveys. 
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Conducting surveys in person also provides flex- 
ibility in the types of questions asked. Questions 
that may be complex or difficult to comprehend 
over the telephone can be presented by the inter- 
viewer orally as well as visually, thus increasing 
the ability of a respondent to comprehend the ques- 
tion and answer it more accurately. Questions that 
respondents may not want to answer in person 
can also be administered in ways that are confi- 
dential even from the interviewer — for example, 
respondents can complete parts of the survey di- 
rectly on a laptop with the screen facing away from 
the interviewer. Another advantage to conducting 
the survey face-to-face is that it creates a greater 
personal contact with respondents. This can serve 
to build trust, increase the respondents’ invest- 
ment in and commitment to the study; and increase 
the likelihood of participation in follow-up inter- 
views or a second wave of the survey if longitudi- 
nal research is planned. 

The primary weakness of the in-home survey is 
the extraordinarily high costs associated with this 
research design — it can be as much as four to ten 
times as costly as a random-digit-dial telephone 
survey. Much of this cost is expended to pay 
trained interviewers to walk through sampled 
neighborhoods in search not only of households 
willing to participate, but the minority of those with 
teenagers in residence. In addition, executing a 
face-to-face survey at the national level definitely 
requires employing a large, experienced survey 
firm. This dependence on so much outside labor 
increases the risk for cost overruns, reduces re- 
searchers’ direct oversight of data collection, and 
adds a significant amount of cost and complexity 
to the project. Also, while this design more likely 
includes households without telephones, it also 
typically omits households that are part of gated 
communities and guarded apartment complexes, 
and households in which (particularly elderly) resi- 
dents are reluctant to answer the door to strang- 
ers. This introduces possible sampling biases that 



may be associated with higher income levels, so- 
cial class, and/or age. 

Phone/F ace-to-Face Combination. One logical 
option is to combine these two methods in order 
to take advantage of the strengths of each design. 
In a combination design, respondents could ini- 
tially be contacted over the telephone to screen 
for households that contain youth and to obtain 
permission to send an interviewer to the house to 
conduct an interview with the youth. This design 
would enjoy many of the benefits of a face-to- 
face survey, but screening costs would be reduced 
by identifying over the phone precisely where to 
send interviewers. The disadvantage of this method 
is that it has not yet been well tested, and it is 
therefore hard to predict what problems might arise 
with this design. 

In-School Survey. An in-school written survey 
is one option that may be available to those who 
choose to use school-roster sampling methods. 
Although not all schools will allow it, it is possible 
to obtain permission to administer a written sur- 
vey to students while they are in school. This re- 
search design has built into it many of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages discussed above in the 
section on Sampling Methods. In addition, there 
are a few other things to consider with in-school 
surveys. This is a very cost-effective approach to 
survey administration, since it does not require a 
one-on-one administration strategy. By having a 
few people administer the survey to entire class- 
rooms of students, the cost per completed inter- 
view is much lower than a telephone or face-to- 
face survey. Also, with this approach it is more 
feasible for members of the research team to per- 
sonally administer the surveys, thus giving them 
greater control over the process. Since the survey 
is administered to a somewhat captive audience, 
it is possible to achieve somewhat higher response 
rates than with a telephone survey. 
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However, as noted above, any design that samples 
through schools is subject to a greater potential 
refusal rate since both schools and parents must 
give consent Another disadvantage of this type of 
survey design is that without the one-on-one ad- 
ministration of the survey, there is a higher risk of 
misunderstanding of questions by students, which 
may increase inaccurate responses. Also, any stu- 
dents who happen to be absent on the day that 
the survey is given will be left out of the sample, 
unless measures are taken somehow to include 
them later. The research team should also think 
about any systematic reason why students may be 
absent from school or class that might introduce a 
bias into the sample (for instance, a sporting event 
or religious holiday may exclude an entire group 
of students from the survey). 

Mail Survey. The primary advantage of a mail 
survey is its cost-effectiveness. When resources 
are limited, mailings allow the research team to 
reach a large number of households for a rela- 
tively low fixed cost. Surveys conducted through 
the mail may also provide respondents the oppor- 
tunity to take their time to answer the questions 
carefully and thoughtfully, if they are invested in it. 
This may result in better responses than would be 
generated when respondents have to reply right 
away over the telephone. It is also possible that, 
under circumstances where written consent from 
parents is required by an IRB, obtaining written 
consent may be easier with a written survey where 
the mailing of forms is already built into the survey 
design. 

However, there are significant disadvantages to a 
mail survey design. While it may be cost-effec- 
tive, it also normally produces the lowest response 
rates among all survey techniques. The time and 
initiative required to fill out a survey and mail it 
back and the lack of direct contact with the re- 
searcher are sufficient to keep many or most people 
from participating. As a consequence, it is likely 



that the sample ends up containing a strong bias 
based on what types of people are willing to take 
the time to return surveys. Finally, the success of a 
mail survey depends in part on the quality of the 
mailing list used for sampling that is available to 
the researcher. A mailing list that is not up-to-date 
or complete can introduce significant problems to 
the survey and reduce the response rate and data 
validity even further. 

Sampling Methods and Sample Size 
Quantitative studies of youth require some special con- 
siderations when deciding on a sampling strategy and 
research design. First, it is important to be aware that 
the incidence rate of a particular group within the larger 
population influences the level of difficulty for obtain- 
ing a sample for study. In this case, households that 
contain youth between the ages of 13-18 make up 
about 14 percent of the total population — although 
this varies considerably by race and social class. This 
means that a sampling method that starts at the na- 
tional level will have to screen a large number of house- 
holds to obtain those with youth in residence, since 
about 86 percent of the households contacted will not 
qualify for the study. The relatively low incidence rate 
of households with youth will increase considerably 
the screening costs of the research. Changing the tar- 
geted age range or choosing to include households 
even if they don’t have children will alter the percent- 
age of qualifying households and therefore change the 
number of contacts required per qualifying respon- 
dent. It is possible to purchase from a sampling firm 
lists of households that contain youth. This would re- 
duce the screening costs associated with Random Di git 
Dialing or door-to-door sampling, however these lists 
are often out-of-date and incomplete and most re- 
searchers advise avoiding them. 

In quantitative research, the sample size is determined 
in large part by what types of claims you want to be 
able to make with the data available. With quantitative 
studies, results are measured in terms of their statisti- 
cal significance. As a general rule, the larger the sample, 
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the more likely it is that the results will be statistically 
significant. In other words, if there is an underlying 
pattern in the data, the pattern will be more pro- 
nounced in a larger sample, and therefore more likely 
to show up as “significant” in statistical tests. Several 
scholars have noted that religious effects are often un- 
derstated, and potentially conflated with other con- 
textual variables. Given the often understated nature 
of religious effects, a larger sample size can be helpful 
in finding more significant relationships with religious 
variables. 

The size of the sample should also be related to the 
groups that the researcher wants to compare. If the 
study is interested in making comparisons between 
particular religious traditions, this should be taken into 
account when determining sample size. Specifically, 
since each particular religious tradition might make up 

Given the often under- 
stated nature of religious 
effects, a larger sample 
size can be helpful in 
finding more significant 
relationships with religious 
variables. 

a relatively small proportion of the total population, a 
large sample size would be necessary in a random 
sample design to provide enough cases of each tradi- 
tion to make substantial comparisons. If the research 
goals include being able to make additional compari- 
sons of religious traditions across other variables (such 
as age, race, socio-economic status, etc.), then it be- 
comes more critical to have a sample large enough to 
show variation across a wide range of variables. 



The decisions involved in choosing a sample size in- 
volve the careful consideration of the available re- 
sources and the benefits gained by increasing sample 
size. At some point, the law of diminishing returns comes 
into play, and increasing the sample size costs more 
than can be justified by the additional gains to the data 
collected. There are no simple formulas for calculating 
the necessary sample size. However, in the case of 
survey research that is nationally representative, it is 
usually considered necessary to have a sample of at 
least 1,000. Larger is often better. If, as mentioned 
above, the researcher wants to compare particular 
groups that may be a small proportion of the popula- 
tion, there are two ways to accomplish this. The first is 
to increase the overall sample size. The second option 
is to oversample for the specific populations that may 
not otherwise be large enough in a random sample 
(racial minorities, specific ethnic communities, religious 
groups, etc.). Both approaches will increase the cost 
of the research. Therefore, it is necessary to compare 
the added costs of each approach with the expected 
gains of having either a larger total sample or an 
oversample that allows more specific cross-group 
comparisons. 

Confidentiality 

Issues of confidentiality can be more problematic when 
conducting surveys over the telephone than in the 
home. One concern is how to make sure the answers 
that youth give are not being overheard by eavesdrop- 
pers in the household. In a telephone interview, there 
is no way for the interviewer to know conclusively 
about the respondent’s context or situation. There are, 
however, steps to take to guard against the possibility 
that there are other people who have access to the 
information the youth is providing. Some have sug- 
gested that if the survey includes both parents and then- 
youth, that these two calls should take place at differ- 
ent times to prevent the likelihood of parents hanging 
around after their interview to listen to their child’s in- 
terview. While this strategy may be effective, it does 
complicate the survey process and may reduce the 
response rate. When beginning an interview, an inter- 
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viewer may want to ask the youth, “Axe you and I the 
only ones who can hear this conversation?” If the youth 
is aware of others who may be able to hear, the inter- 
view could be rescheduled for another time or loca- 
tion. This serves to alert the youth to the researcher’s 
desire for confidentiality. However, this does not nec- 
essarily guard against situations where youth are not 
aware of the potential for their answers to be heard. 
In addition, rescheduling interviews becomes prob- 
lematic when trying to complete research with youth. 

Another option for ensuring confidentiality of inter- 
views, particularly with sensitive questions, is to ask 
youth to respond to sensitive questions with numbered 
responses rather than asking them to repeat the an- 
swer to the question. This can prevent others from 
overhearing the content of the answers they are giv- 
ing, although it is likely to be more cumbersome and 
time-consuming than a standard survey answer, and 
may increase answer errors. A third level of confiden- 
tiality in phone interviews may be gained through touch- 
tone technology. The availability of this technology is 
currently limited, but may become more common in 
the future. With this approach, respondents can use 
the assigned numbers on the telephone keypad, rather 
than full verbal responses, to enter their responses to 
sensitive survey questions. 

Consent 

As noted above, obtaining written consent of parents 
is the standard requirement for studies with youth. 
However, it is sometimes possible to obtain IRB ap- 
proval for verbal consent when that is the only feasible 
possibility in the research design, such as when inter- 
viewing over the telephone. This simplifies the consent 
process, and allows the interviewer to proceed with 
the interview immediately after consent is given, with- 
out the lag time, callbacks, and potential lack of fol- 
low-through that may result if written consent must be 
obtained through the mail. 



In telephone studies that involve youth, however, there 
are other complications that can arise in the consent 
process. Consent must be obtained from both the par- 
ent and the teen. This may become complicated if only 
one or the other is at home at one time. The parent 
may give consent, but the teen is unavailable and must 
be called back numerous times to obtain consent and 
complete the interview. The opposite may also be true. 
A teen may be available and willing to do the inter- 
view, however the interview cannot proceed until a 
parent can be reached for consent. When planning for 
the survey, the researcher should take into account 
that multiple calls may be necessary to obtain the con- 
sent required by all parties involved. In addition, when 
both parties are at home and available, there needs to 
be a carefully planned script for handling the consent 
process and juggling the telephone between parents 
and teens. 

A related question when parents are involved is whether 
a project should interview parents who refuse to give 
consent for their child to be interviewed. It is possible 
that the goals of the research would find it helpful to 
have data about parents who are not willing to let their 
child participate in the study. However, if a primary 
goal of the research is to have completed pairs of par- 
ent-child interviews, it may be a poor use of resources 
to complete interviews with parents without access to 
data about their children. When this is the case, it is 
important to gain consent at the beginning of the pro- 
cess and drop interviews with parents who refuse for 
their child to be interviewed. Keep in mind, however, 
that even if a parent gives initial consent, following his 
or her own interview, there is always the possibility to 
withdraw consent to survey the child. Therefore, if the 
research design includes a parent interview, it is im- 
portant that this interview be carefully constructed so 
as not to produce negative responses from parents 
that may cause them to decide to withhold their chil- 
dren from participation in the study. 
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Research Design 

There is much to be gained from employing a qualita- 
tive research design when studying youth. However, 
this type of research also presents some unique chal- 
lenges. Qualitative research often involves much more 
interpersonal interaction between the researcher and 
those being studied. This element of the research cre- 
ates the need to think carefully about how to approach 
these interactions and what methods will be most ef- 
fective in reaching youth and gaining an understanding 
of their perspectives on life. 

Of utmost importance is that the researchers establish 
credibility and positive rapport with the youth. With- 
out this, they are unlikely to gain the cooperation and 
honest participation of the youth, which would jeop- 
ardize the goals of any project. Some have suggested 
that it is advantageous for researchers who interact 
with youth to be close to them in age so as to easily 
establish common ground. However, most scholars 
believe it is not necessary for youth to perceive a simi- 
larity of age. In fact, many say that if the youth think 
someone is trying to act young in order to relate to 
them, this might actually turn them off to the researcher 
instead of drawing them in. Many have found that youth 
are often very willing to interact with adults who are 
much older than they are, provided that they trust them 
and have established good rapport. 

Those doing qualitative research with youth should also 
be aware of the potential difficulties they may encoun- 
ter when working with youth. Research designs that 
include focus groups or interviews that require youth 
to come to a specific location may be problematic 
since not all youth have reliable transportation. In ad- 
dition, researchers who have worked with youth say 
to expect a lot of “no shows” or cancellations. As 
mentioned above, youth tend to live lives that are very 
busy, unpredictable, and often dependent on the sched- 
ules of other people. This can complicate the process 



of trying to schedule times for interactions with the 
youth. 

When these scheduling challenges are met and the data 
have been collected, another problematic element of 
research with youth comes into play: interpretation and 
coding the data. The lives and language of youth can 
be quite dissimilar to that of the adult world. When 
reviewing data, it is important to be careful about the 
coding and interpretation of the responses given by 
youth. Several researchers have suggested that it is 
helpful to involve youth themselves in this part of the 
project. There are a few different approaches to using 
youth in the data analysis phase. One involves hiring 
youth to listen to the tapes or review the transcripts 
that have been collected. They can then be asked to 
help interpret what they hear. Youth reviewers may be 
able to shed light on some of the messages that may 
be hidden to researchers who are unfamiliar with youth 
language or culture. Another approach is to have “in- 
formed informants.” These are youth who are used as 
references throughout the project. They are given in- 
formation about the goals of the project and asked to 
serve as consultants of sorts. The research team then 
consults these youth when they have questions about 
things they have heard or seen, and ask for their per- 
spectives on or interpretation of the observations or 
reports. 

The following are three of the most common qualita- 
tive research methods: 

In-Depth Interview. The in-depth interview pro- 
vides the researcher a forum for hearing youth 
express in their own words their experiences and 
thoughts and feelings about various concerns. In- 
terviews also give the interviewer opportunities to 
use follow-up questions to probe for more infor- 
mation about issues that arise in the discussion. 
Interview transcripts then can be useful tools for 
identifying themes or patterns among the responses 
of youth. Many researchers have also found that 
youth themselves enjoy one-on-one interviews, as 
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interviews give them an opportunity to talk about 
things that are important to them and to have their 
voices heard by others. 

There are criticisms of data gathered from inter- 
views, however, that should be considered. First, 
some scholars who study youth have noted that at 
times youth can be inarticulate and unreflective. 
This becomes problematic in interviews when 
youth are not able to provide clear or thoughtful 
answers to the questions asked of them. Not all 
have found this to be a problem, however, and 
some youth are quite capable of expressing them- 
selves well. However, a potential risk of doing in- 
terviews with youth is that there may be those who 
are too young or not yet mature enough to prove 
helpful to the research goals. Another critical ques- 
tion concerns how much one can learn about a 
person’s life in a single meeting and discussion. 
Some argue that it takes significant time and en- 
ergy to build trust and rapport with youth, and 
that they are not likely to be open and honest with 
someone at their first meeting. On the other hand, 
there are those who find that youth are generally 
interested in being taken seriously, and that it is 
possible to build positive rapport with and receive 
honest answers from youth in an initial interview. 

Focus Groups. Like the in-depth interview, fo- 
cus groups allow youth to discuss significant is- 
sues in their own words and to reflect on the ques- 
tions being asked. The use of focus groups is 
thought by some to be a more useful format than a 
one-on-one interview, since it offers an opportu- 
nity to see youth interacting with their peers. While 
this may give more insight into the interactions of 
youth, there is also the question of social pressure 
to be considered. It is possible that in the context 
of a group of their peers, teens may be less likely 
to be honest and more likely to give what they 
perceive to be socially acceptable responses. 



As mentioned above, focus groups can be ar- 
ranged to take place with or without an adult fa- 
cilitator. It might be advantageous to be able to 
observe a group of youth without the potentially 
swaying influence of an adult. However, without 
being present in the discussion, it is not possible 
for the researcher to direct the conversation or 
probe for more information on particular issues. 
Similar to interviews, focus groups can suffer from 
the inability of youth to articulate answers well. 
The research team should include in their decision 
about research design the realization that not all 
youth will be able to participate in a meaningful 
way in a focus group conversation, and this may 
be dependent on a number of factors, such as age 
and maturity level. 

Participant Observation. Participant observa- 
tion is an approach often used when a researcher 
is interested in the dynamics of a group in its natu- 
ral setting, not simply in collections of individual 
responses to questions. In addition to providing a 
more holistic and natural view of the subjects be- 
ing studied, this research method provides re- 
searchers a way to observe underlying patterns of 
behavior and interaction about which the youth 
themselves may not be cognizant or articulate. 
There are things that youth may not be able to 
explain if asked about in an interview, but might 
be noticed by a trained observer: group dynam- 
ics, hidden patterns of interaction, relational struc- 
tures, and so on. Another advantage to partici- 
pant observation is that it often demands less from 
the participants, and thus consent may be easier 
to obtain. Observation takes place in settings 
where the youth are already involved. Youth may 
be more willing to participate since it does not re- 
quire them to make time in their busy schedules 
for additional activities. 
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Researchers doing participant observation should 
be aware of the possibility of a “Hawthorne Ef- 
fect That is, youth who know they are being stud- 
ied may alter their behavior because of the obser- 
vant presence of the researcher (of course, this 
can happen with quantitative methods as well). 
Some researchers have found that this effect is 
related to the length of the research observation 
and is usually short-lived. As the youth get used to 
the presence of a researcher, eventually their be- 
havior returns to their more normal routine. This 
argues in favor of multiple observations over a 
longer period of time. In addition to potential 
Hawthorne Effects, researchers should be aware 
of the biases and interpretations they bring to a 
project. In analyzing the field notes for a project, 
it is helpful to keep in mind that each person will 
view and interpret the same circumstances differ- 
ently. This becomes important and should be taken 
into account during the stage of the research where 
conclusions are being drawn from the data col- 
lected. 

Finally, many scholars recommend that participant 
observation — as ideally with any research 
method — not stand alone as a research method. 
Many researchers have found it extremely helpful 
to include in-depth interviews or focus groups as 
a supplement to participant observation. These 
more focused interactions provide an opportunity 
for the researcher to check their understanding of 
things against the interpretation of those whom they 
have been observing and to gather additional back- 
ground information relevant to the study. When 
studying youth, other scholars suggest the need to 
interview some of the adults in their lives, such as 
teachers, youth group leaders, and parents, to pro- 
vide background and context to the data being 
collected from the youth themselves. Experience 
suggests that mothers tend to know more about 
their children’s lives than fathers. 



Sample size 

The sample size necessary for qualitative research var- 
ies greatly depending on the type of research being 
conducted. Similar to quantitative research, the sample 
must be large enough to provide sufficient data to sup- 
port the claims that the researcher hopes to make. 
For example, people interested in participant obser- 
vation of church youth groups must decide what claims 

Researchers should be 
aware of the biases and 
interpretations they bring 
to a project. 

they want to be able to make with their research. If 
the goal is to be able to make some general observa- 
tions about the dynamics of the church youth group 
environment, then it will be necessary for them to ob- 
serve several different groups across different religious 
traditions. However, if the purpose of the study is to 
provide an in-depth case study, then it may only be 
necessary to conduct observations in one youth group 
setting. Often in research there is a trade-off between 
breadth and depth. Research goals must be weighed, 
along with accessibility and available resources, to 
determine the sample that will be studied. 

In the case of in-depth interviews, it is important to 
interview a large enough group so as to include in the 
sample the variations of interest to the researcher. 
However, there often comes a saturation point in in- 
terview research where additional interviews no longer 
add additional useful information to the project In some 
cases, the best strategy is to start with a target num- 
ber, but to allow the final count to be determined by 
how the interviews develop. For example, a study may 
set a goal to complete 150 interviews, but researchers 
may find that after about 100 interviews they are be- 
ginning to hear the same information repeated over 
and over. Given that the first 100 interviews included 
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people from all parts of the targeted population, com- 
pleting the next 50 interviews may not be the best use 
of resources, since there will be little value added from 
interviews repeating what has already been heard. At 
this point, the researcher may choose to adjust the 
final sample size to 100 instead of the original 150, or 
to add some new group or dimension to the research. 
The opposite may also be true. A group of research- 
ers may find that, while they were only planning on 
conducting 50 interviews, at 50 they are still discover- 
ing interesting variation and differences among the re- 
spondents. They might then decide to continue inter- 
viewing more people. 

Interview Issues 

If the research design includes one-on-one, in-depth 
interviews, there are some additional issues to con- 
sider. 

Interview Location. Interviews can take 
place at any number of places, from the local 
library to a restaurant to someone’s home. 
Some scholars advocate doing interviews in 
the home because homes provide additional 
information to the interviewer. By conducting 
^ the interview in the home, the interviewer can 
see the context in which the young person lives, 
and may be able to make observations about 
the youth that are not communicated directly. 
In general there does seem to be an advan- 
tage to conducting interviews in homes. How- 
ever, there are some problems with in-home 
interviews that should be taken into consider- 
ation. Part of the interview process requires 
ensuring that the respondent’s answers remain 
confidential. When conducting an interview in 
the youth’s home, it may be difficult to ensure 
that there is no one listening to the conversa- 
tion. Some have also found that youth may be 
more reluctant to talk about certain topics while 
in their parents’ home, either for fear of being 
overheard or simply because it is an uncom- 
fortable environment in which to talk about 
sensitive issues. 



Conducting an interview alone with a youth 
when no one else is at home is not considered 
a good solution to this problem. This can lead 
to any number of potentially dangerous or com- 
promising situations, potential for misunder- 
standings and damaging false accusations 
against the researcher, and various kinds of 
liabilities. One researcher who has done ex- 
tensive interviews with youth reported that she 
always arranged to meet in a public place and 
would make sure that at least one person knew 
where she was going and when she expected 
to return. In addition, it is the policy of some 
researchers not to transport teens in their ve- 
hicle, but rather to arrange to meet them at a 
designated location. This may create an extra 
obstacle for the teen to be able to complete the 
interview, but it reduces interviewer liability. 

Interviewer Characteristics. The most im- 
portant characteristic of interviewers is that 
they are well trained and are able to establish 
good rapport with the young people they in- 
terview. Well-trained interviewers should be 
able to size up the interviewee and adjust their 
approaches appropriately. This means being 
alert to when someone did not understand or 
needs additional clarification on a question. It 
is important that the interviewer and inter- 
viewee understand one another in the inter- 
view. A well-trained interviewer should also 
be aware of when youth are being inconsis- 
tent in their answers, something that may hap- 
pen often, and follow-up with questions of 
clarification that attempt to unpack the mean- 
ing behind the answers. As mentioned above, 
it is not necessaiy for interviewers to be young 
in order to gain credibility with youth. Several 
scholars note, however, that it is critical, when- 
ever possible, to match interviewers and 
interviewees by race. 
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Interview Bias.When conducting interviews, 
it is important to be aware that there are a 
number of things that can influence the way 
someone responds to an interviewer. The re- 
search team should do its best to maintain 
consistency across all interviews in order to 
reduce the potential bias that may be intro- 
duced by discrepancies across interviews. 
First, it is important that there is consistency 
in how the study is introduced. Youth’s per- 
ceptions of what researchers are looking for 
can significantly influence their responses, so 
it is critical that all interviewees be given the 
same initial information about the study. The 
personal introduction of the interviewer is also 
important, since it is possible for interviewer 
status to affect the outcome. It is often un- 
avoidable that interviews may be done by a 
range of people from the research team. A 
decision needs to be made about how inter- 
viewers will introduce themselves and how 
much information should be given about their 
roles in the study. Young people may respond 
differently if they know they are talking to the 
project head as opposed to an undergraduate 
or graduate student research assistant. It has 
also been suggested by some that interview- 
ers should be consistent in the way they dress. 
The formality of the interviewer will set the 
tone of the interview. If a graduate student in 
shorts and a tee-shirt interviews one youth, 
while another is interviewed by a professor in 
a suit and tie, the two similar youth may present 
themselves to the interviewers in very differ- 
ent ways. 

Consistency is particularly critical when the re- 
searcher is interested in religion. It is impor- 
tant that the interviewers appear neutral on the 
subject of religion, so as not to make the youth 
think that there are “right” answers to give, 
and then try to please or impress the inter- 



viewer with what they think the interviewer 
wants to hear. It is also often helpful to tell 
interviewees ahead of time what kind of ques- 
tions they might expect to be asked and the 
general content of the interview. This can serve 
to reduce their anxieties about the interviews 
and make them more confident in their abili- 
ties to participate. 

Research with youth can require patience for dealing 
with lateness, no-shows, and last minute cancellations. 
However, several youth researchers say that interview- 
ing youth is not so much different from interviewing 

Research with youth can 
require patience. 

adults. Youth and adults are similarin more ways than 
adults often admit, although youth tend to act out their 
thoughts and feelings in more dramatic ways than do 
adults. These scholars advocate inviting teens to tell 
their stories, since it is often the case that more can be 
learned by listening to stories than by asking direct 
questions. They caution, however, to be aware that 
youth, like adults, may omit information from their sto- 
ries or fail to tell the whole story if they do not think 
additional information is relevant or might be poten- 
tially risky to share. One approach to getting a more 
balanced perspective is to make attempts to verify some 
of the information they provide with other sources. 
For example, if teens report that they attend church 
every week, it may be helpful in an interview with the 
parents to ask again how often their teens attend 
church, and see if the answers are consistent. This type 
of cross-checking must be done in a way that does 
not damage confidentiality or reveal any of the re- 
sponses given by the teens. 
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Research Questions 

In talking with a range of scholars about the study of 
youth and religion, many offered suggestions for ques- 
tions that they thought were particularly important to 
investigate. The possibilities are, of course, nearly end- 
less, but what follows is a sample of the kinds of ques- 
tions of interest to those who want to better under- 
stand the relationship between youth and religion and 
spirituality: 

1 . Family Influences : How does family religious back- 
ground shape the religious lives of youth? How does 
religion influence the quality of family relationships? 

2. Social Networks: What role do friendship networks 
play in the lives of youth? Where are peer networks 
located? School? Church? Other? What influences do 
peer relationships have on youth decisions, beliefs, 
behaviors? 

3. Personal Narratives: What are the stories youth 
tell about their lives? What are the significant events or 
rites of passage that shape their senses of self? How 
do they connect their individual stories with the social 
contexts in which they find themselves? 

4. Congregations: What role does institutional reli- 
gion (the church) play in the lives of youth? What role 
do youth play in the life of the church? Are there mu- 
tual benefits to relationships between youth and their 
congregations? 

5. Personal Faith and Tradition: How do youth 
“make faith their own” and what factors help to shape 
their individual religious identities? How are youth 
shaped by the particularities of their religious tradi- 
tions, beyond the influence of general religiosity? Are 
these particularities salient to their religious identity? 



6. Health: Does religiosity affect the ways youth deal 
with issues of mental and emotional health such as 
depression, anxiety, self-esteem? Does religion facili- 
tate better social adjustment? 

7. Protective Effects: Does religion have a protec- 
tive effect against problematic or delinquent behav- 
iors? Does religion play a role in helping youth deal 
with life’s problems? 

8. Spirituality : Do youth make a distinction between 
religion and spirituality? If so, how are they different? 
What for youth is “spirituality?” 

9. Adult Relationships: Do adults other than parents 
serve as role models and mentors for youth? If so, 
how do these relationships influence their lives? 

10. Religious Practices: What types of religious prac- 
tices are youth involved in? Church attendance? Wor- 
ship? Youth group? What types of activities do they 
participate in outside of church that hold religious 
meaning? Camps? Service clubs? 

1 1 . Media Technology : How has the shift into an in- 
formation society affected youth? How does media 
shape their lives? 

12. Morality : How do youth perceive ethics and mo- 
rality? How do they make decisions about right and 
wrong, good and bad, just and unjust? 

13. Activities and Aspirations: What activities are 
youth involved in outside of religion? What things do 
they currently do to fill their days? What are their as- 
pirations for the future? 

14. Group Comparisons : Do the answers to all of 
these questions differ by social class and economic 
status? Is there a relationship between socio-economic 
status and the role that religion plays in the lives of 
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youth? Or does socio-economic status in any way 
mediate the influence that religion has in the lives of 
youth? 

15. Faith and Moral Formation : How can we bet- 
ter measure the development of youth’s faith and moral 
formation? What factors significantly influence faith and 
moral development? 




Investigating the religious and spiritual lives of Ameri- 
can youth and how these affect various outcomes in 
their lives is an area ripe for continued fruitful social 
scientific research. Previous studies provide helpful 
guidance in sorting through some of the dilemmas and 
decisions about research design and process. This re- 
port is intended to provide an introductory method- 
ological orientation for researchers interested in ex- 
ploring this area of study. It is also meant to offer guid- 
ance for non-academic consumers of social science 
research on youth and religion, in order to help im- 
prove their ability critically to assess the value and lim- 
its of available research findings. We look forward to 
future advances in the quality and insight of research 
on American youth and religion. 

Additional resources for study and research on Ameri- 
can youth and religion can be found at The Religious 
Practices of American Youth Internet website, lo- 
cated at www.youthandreligion.org . 
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This report is one of the products of research funded by a Lilly Endowment, Inc. planning grant made to the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill for work by Dr. Christian Smith of the Department of Sociology, 
UNC-CH. Between June 2000 and May 2001, Smith and his research team interviewed or otherwise 
communicated with about 45 scholars, researchers, and leaders in youth publishing and philanthropy (listed 
below) with experience and insights studying American youth and/or religion. In some cases, our conversa- 
tions went into great depth, others were brief and focused communications. This report is a compilation and 
synthesis of the results of those discussions. We are extremely grateful for the contribution of these 
consultants to our work. However, no statement in this report can be attributed to any one individual below, 
nor should any of them be considered responsible for any error or misstatement found in this report. The 
content of this report is the sole responsibility of its authors. 
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